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A junior at Gustavus: 
Adolphus College, St. Peter, 
Minnesota, Ruth Shekalage: 
of Usambara, Tanganyika, , 
East Africa, keeps up on her 
church and_ friends — back: 
home by reading her church: 
paper. Miss Shekalaga is one: 
of a growing number off 
African Christian students: 
who is studying in one of our} 
church colleges to fit herselfi 
for responsible leadership in: 
her country as it moves rap-- 
idly toward independence. 
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THIS MONTH 
Editors, missionaries, and: 
church publishers from) 


many countries have assist-- 
ed this month in_ bringing 
Lutheran Women readers = 
picture of the church press 
as it serves the Church in 
many languages around the 
world. A dozen nationals 
and missionaries describe 
their church papers in the 
story ““New Times in New 
Tongues” (page 8), and we 
recognize again the oneness 
of Christians, regardless of 
color and culture, in com- 
municating the gospel to ali 
peopies . . . Three Lutheran 
church publishers in ’’Serv- 
ice Stations of the Church” 
(p. 25) make us aware of 
the leading role the church 
publishing houses play in 
this effort... A movie that 
commands the support of 
every freedom-loving citizen 
is Question 7, about whic 
Robert E. A. Lee gives a 
back-stage story in ‘’Whoi 
Made Question 7?’ (p. 3) 
. . . New books for summer-4 
time reading and mission’ 
study planning are found in} 
“How’s Your Hemisphere 
1. Q.2’" by Mrs. G. W. Luet-} 
kehoelter (formerly Betty) 
Edwards of the ULCW staff)| 
. How Lutheran woment 
in one Middlewestern com-} 
munity are getting to know 
One another is told by a 
member of the subcommit- 
tee on women’s auxiliaries 
of JCLU in ‘Grass Roots 
Merger Meetings’”’ (p. 7). 


Cobblestones photograph with a sparkle when hosed with water. This was part of the preparation 
| for night filming of ‘Question 7” in Moelin, Germany. 


Who Made 


The new Lutheran-produced film “Question 7,” 
depicting the Christian’s struggle in Communist 
East Germany, is scheduled for nationwide re- 
lease this fall. It has been recommended by 
“Time,” “Christian Science Monitor,’ “Christian 
Herald,” the “Sunday Visitor” (national Roman 
Catholic Weekly), and others. 


by Robert E. A. Lee 

Iv was 4 o’clock in the morning. We were behind schedule in our filming of 
Question 7 and with a number of night scenes needed all at the same location, 
she cast and crew had agreed to work all night long. 

Two men hosed down with water the cobblestone streets outside the par- 
‘sonage and church so that the huge arc lights glaring down from their scaffold- 
ing would reflect with a dramatic sparkle on the film. Guenther Senftleben, the 
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“The director of “Question 7”, Stuart Rosenberg, checks his script before filming of a night scene 
outside thé, parsonage in Moellin, Germany. 


cameraman, carefully measured the results with the light meter that always 
dangled from a chain around his neck. The director, Stuart Rosenberg, crouched 
low by the camera lens to satisfy himself again that the angle and the effect 
were exactly what he wanted to capture. Lothar Wolff, the producer, pacec 
back and forth and glanced nervously at his watch, hoping the scene could be 
captured on film before the light of dawn came to spoil it. Half a hundred tech- 
nicians—sound men, technicians, grips, electricians, and assorted production as- 
sistants—milled about adjusting this, fastening that, shading one light, focusing 
another. 


Fascinating Confusion 


I watched and found it a fascinating and efficient confusion. With me, look- 
ing on, were a hundred or more curious townsfolks and visitors from afar. The 
scene was Osterstadt, a medium-sized town in Soviet East Germany. Actually 
it was the real town of Moelln, a medieval beauty spot in North Germany jus 
five miles from the Iron Curtain— but on the free side, in the West, the onl} 


place where a movie about the Church’s fight against communist tyranny coul 
be filmed. 


Worth Whole Night’s Work 


The whole night’s work of the entire company resulted in no more tha 
two or three minutes’ worth of motion pictures in the final edited version o 
Question 7. But it was worth it. In spite of the hundreds of dollars paid out fo 
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salaries, film, food, and equipment rental just that night, those scenes were im- 
Pabasurable in ar worth as a part of what the critics were later to describe 
as the “translucent realism” of the movie. 

Who made Question 7? Dedicated men and women, many of them, a won- 
derful conglomeration of professionals recruited from a half dozen countries. 
The work was concentrated during two months last summer of shooting in 
Moelln, in Hamburg studios, and on the streets of the city that is the very apex 
ot today’s East-West cleavage: Berlin! 

But those with the greatest responsibility for the movie had begun their 
work long before. 


Saw Compelling Story 


Lothar Wolff had brought the celebrated Martin Luther motion picture to 
the screen on commission eight years ago from the Lutheran churches to the 
United States and Canada. He saw a compelling story in the struggle going on 
between Christians and the Communist state in East Germany and recommend- 
ed it to the Lutherans as a sequel to their Luther film. The churches knew this 
story well. Lothar Wolff and the company he represented, Louis de Rochemont 
Associates, were again entrusted with the production of a feature film. 

Another veteran of the Luther film success was called in: Scriptwriter 
Allan Sloane. With his characteristic skill and enthusiasm he began a thorough 
research—several trips to Germany, interviewing some of the people who either 
had lived the story or were living it at the time. He examined books, clippings, 
reports—actually memorizing some material, taking notes on other items. 
Among the documents that were pho- 
tostated for him was a school question- 
naire. It became a pivotal dramatic de- 
vice in the story. 


250 Interviews 

The director of a film has the pow- 
er in his hands to translate into living 
dramatic action the emotion and sub- 
stance of a script. Stuart Rosenberg 
interviewed over 250 professional ac- 
tors in his search for the ideal person- 
ality and talent to fit some forty-five 
speaking roles. For two weeks before 
the shooting began he went over every 
inch of dialogue and action of the script 
with us to shape and reshape a line 
here and a scene there--sometimes his 
ideas would call for a completely new 
scene. 

There are so many creative con- 
tributions to a motion picture that one 
cannot assess each individually. It’s a 
marvel that a film can be synthesized at 
all into a meaningful unit when the 
very fragmentation of effort might so 
easily cause it to collapse. 


If the curtains close at 11 P.M. in the par- 
sonage windows, an important signal will have 
been communicated to a waiting courier in the 
new Lutheran-sponsored movie “Question 7.” 


But anyone seeing Question 7 will immediately recognize the sensitive con- 
tribution of the actors. Audiences are already joining the critics in acclaiming 
the convincing performance of Michael Gwynn as Pastor Gottfried. Chosen not 
because of any box-office appeal to his name, but rather because the character 
reflected in his face seemed to symbolize the personal anguish and Christian 
strength of our story’s East German hero . . . and because his acting was un- 
commonly good. 

The cast never forgot that the real actors in this unusual drama were those 
across the demarcation line in “the Zone.” One Sunday morning after attending 
worship in the Moelln church (the same sanctuary where many of Question 7 
scenes were laid), Michael Gwynn and the French hoy, Christian de Bresson, 
who plays his son in the film, went with me for a drive to investigate the 
Zonengrenze—the actual barbed-wire fence that is the Iron Curtain. We stood 
there and looked at the peaceful countryside, marred only by sentry watch- 
towers at intervals, and talked about the real people whose story we were re- 
creating on film... the youth and the farmers and the barbers and the pastors. 
These were really the people who “made” our film, Question 7. All we were 
doing was on their behalf because they had no chance to tell the world their 
amazing story. 


Answer to “Question 7’—You 

But please don’t forget—in the recitation of the professional talents com- 
bining in this production and in the excitement of having this movie in theaters 
throughout our country and the free world in the months ahead—that it was the 
Lutheran churches that made Question 7. 

The Augustana, American, United, Missouri-Synod Lutheran churches, and 
National Lutheran Council were together in this project representing most of 
the Lutherans on our continent. It was their vision, their money, and their care- 
ful nurturing of this ambitious project that made it a reality. Dr. Henry En- 
dress of the ULCA and Dr. Oswald Hoffman of the Missouri-Synod were on 
hand in Europe again, as they were with the Luther film, to help supervise the 
production for the Board of Lutheran Film Associates. Our colleagues in Ger- 
many worked hand and hand with us, and Dr. Johannes Stuhlmacher in par- 
ticular gave of his experience and leadership. 

To labor together with churchmen and film makers of such high caliber 
and try to co-ordinate the multitude of concerns—artistic, financial, theological, 
and even political—was my memorable 
privilege. The dream we had for this 


film was often in jeopardy along the 
way. But the answers came, and the 
result is an unusual motion picture 
with an unusual title. 


But a finished film needs something 
else to complete it as a valid instrument 
of communication. It needs an audi- 
ence. For only as the story touches the 
hearts of individuals does it have any 
validity or reality. 


And so, it will be you, together with 
your family and friends, as you see it 
on the screen of your local theater who 
will finally make the film come alive. 
You will answer Question 7. 
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About the Author 


Robert E. A. Lee is executive 
secretary of Lutheran Film As- 
sociates, which commissioned 
Question 7 and Martin Luther on 
behalf of the Lutheran churches 
of the United States and Canada. 
“We know we have a powerful 
motion picture in Question 7, one 
worth seeing and one that peo- 
ple should see,” Mr. Lee said. 
“We need support to prove to the 
motion picture industry that it 


can be a success at the box of- 
fice.” 


Lutheran Women 


by A. Frances Nielsen 


| For THE PAST two years in Iowa, the 
| women of the Churches which are 
| merging into the Lutheran Church in 
| America have participated in “getting 
_ acquainted” meetings and programs. 
_ At synod and conference meetings, nat- 
| urally, not too many of us outside of 
the particular synod or conference have 
_ been involved. 
_ It must have been with this in mind, 
and the thought of broadening contacts 
_and extending fellowship to a wider 
circle of women, that the United Lu- 
_theran Church Women of St. John’s 
_ Lutheran Church in Des Moines, sent 
dinner invitations to board members of 
| all Augustana, AELC, and ULCA 
| women’s organizations in or near Des 
} Moines. 
__ As we arrived at the church on the 
appointed evening, we were met by a 
hostess who gave each one a beautiful 
yellow rose. The members of each lo- 
cal church board were presented to one 
of the women of St. John’s, and she in 
turn became the official hostess to that 
group, introducing each one to the 
women nearby. 

I don’t have the exact figures, but my 
conservative guess would be that there 
were about three hundred women pres- 
ent. The tables were beautifully deco- 
rated and the dinner was lovely. At the 
tables each hostess introduced to the 
entire group her guests, giving the 

»name of the person, her particular of- 
‘fice, and her church affiliation. At the 
close of the dinner, we went upstairs 
‘for a program. 

The program consisted of four short 
‘talks on the history and structure of 
{the women’s organizations of the merg- 
jing Churches. Since there is no Suomi 
‘Synod Church in our area, one of the 
iiboard members of St. John’s ULCW 
‘;gave the history and organizational 
«structure of the Lutheran Guild of Su- 
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brass Roots Merger Meetings 


omi Synod, for it was felt that the com- 
plete merger picture should be given. 
The other speakers, representing their 
own church group, were Mrs. M. V. 
Gousseff (ULCA), Mrs. O. E. Turn- 
quist (Augustana), and Mrs. E. D. 
Nielsen (AELC). 


Since we represented language 
groups without exception, we each told 
something of the early beginnings of 
our synods in the United States. Some- 
thing was said, too, about the organiza- 
tion of our women’s work, but the talks 
were mainly about our church body as 
a whole. An opportunity for questions 
from the floor was given, and there 
were many of these, so that this session 
proved to be a very enlightening one. 


Since that evening, this same type of 
program has been repeated in Iowa 
Synod meetings (ULCW), Iowa Con- 
ference (ALCW), and locally at First 
Lutheran Church (Augustana). We in 
Iowa feel that this method of getting 
acquainted before the merger has great 
merit, and we recommend it, especially 
to city dwellers. If your city is large, 
you might like to concentrate on “area 
programs.” There is something about 
the idea of getting to the bottom of this 
thing called merger which is very ap- 
pealing to most of us, of getting next 
to each and every individual involved, 
of making each person feel that he is 
an important part of it all. Hence it is 
important to start at the local level, 
the “grass roots,” so to speak. 

This is exactly what I feel is being 
accomplished in the area which will 
some day become the Iowa Synod of 
the Lutheran Church in America. 


Mrs. Ernest D. Nielsen is the wife of 
Dr. Nielsen, president of Grandview Col- 
lege (AELC), Grand View, Iowa. She 
is a member of the JCLU subcommittee on 
women’s auxiliaries. 
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Special Feature 


Younger Churches Publish Magazines for 


New Times in Native Tongues 


The words Uhuru na Amani or #@ J3 @ t# may not look as familiar as 
the words The Lutheran or The Lutheran Companion, but like these magazines 
they are official Lutheran Church periodicals—one of the Federation of Lu- 
theran Churches in Tanganyika, the other of the Evangelical Lutheran Church 
of Hong Kong and the Taiwan Lutheran Church. 

This month when church publications are being emphasized by the church 
bodies, LuTHERAN WoMEN has invited editors of Lutheran churches in Africa, 
Asia, and Latin America to introduce their periodicals to LUTHERAN WOMEN read- 
ers. Their response is found in the story that follows. 


| looma dowo wolo 


AFRICA 
Uhuru na Amani is edited by Richard Juma* and published by the Vuga 
Mission Press in Soni, Tanganyika, for the Federation of Lutheran Churches of 


Tanganyika. Its 12 monthly pages are printed in Swahili with usually one ar- 
ticle in English. 


*Richard Juma was a trainee at the first Lit-Lit workshop in Kitwe, Liberia, where 


eae Mrs. Wesley Sadler (ULCA) conduct the All-Africa Literacy and Writing 
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As the official publication of the Federation of Lutheran Churches of Tan- 
ganyika, it publishes evangelistic, inspirational, and educational material as 
_ well as news. Various contributors throughout the Church in Tanganyika write 
for it, and ten correspondents assist the editor in producing it. 

Uhuru na Amani began publication in 1948 under the name Bendera Ya 
_ Kikristo, which means “Banner of Christ.” The change sweeping over Africa 
is reflected in its new name, which it acquired last October, meaning “Freedom 
| and Peace.” 
| “In lands where the Christian church is a minority community, as in Tan- 
_ ganyika,” says Missionary Pastor Ray L. Cunningham, Sr., “the use of the term 
Christian on the cover of a publication will hinder many non-Christians from 
opening the paper; whereas, a term such as Uhuru (Freedom) in these days of 
approaching independence will attract many prospective readers. That is the 
main reason for the change of name.” 

The circulation of Uhuru na Amani is 8,000. 

Umoja, edited by Dr. Elmer Danielson, is published monthly in the Swahili 
language by the Vuga Mission Press, in Soni, Tanganyika, for the Lutheran 
Church of Northern Tanganyika. 

Its four pages comprise the official publication of the Lutheran Church of 
Northern Tanganyika, and give news and announcements of that Church as 
well as some devotional and inspirational matter. Started in 1948, it has a cir- 
culation today of 5,000. 

Mlishi, edited by Rev. H. Waltenberg, is published three or four times a year 
in Swahili by the Usambara-Digo Lutheran Church in Lushoto, Tanganyika. 
The general purpose of the periodical is to give news of the progress of the work 


Avidly reading news from home in their church papers are these students 
attending American colleges. 


of the Church, with special stress on unusual events. Church announcements 
and an explanation of programs of work, such as stewardship and evangelism, 
are included. Started in 1949, it has a circulation of 500. . 

The Loma Weekly is published every Friday at the Loma Literacy Center, 
Wozi, Liberia, by the Evangelical Lutheran Church in Liberia. Its eight pages 
are mimeographed and sent to 350 subscribers in Loma communities throughout 
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Liberia, including Firestone Rubber Plantation, Bomi Hills, and Monrovia. 
Primarily a newspaper, The Loma Weekly began publication in 1951. Its sub- 
scription price is 2 cents a month. Wozi is a jungle village, whose language was 
put into written form during Dr. and Mrs. Wesley Sadler’s ten years in the vil- 
lage. The Loma Weekly was started at that time as villagers learned to read 
and write. 

The Kpelle Weekly is a weekly printed in the Kpelle language. It is pub- 
lished by the Evangelical Lutheran Church in Totota, Liberia. Its two pages are 
mimeographed like The Loma Weekly. A monthly feature of the news sheet is a 
“Question of the Month,” which seeks to encourage its readers to write! 


HONG KONG AND TAIWAN 

Good Tidings, edited by Benjamin Ts’ai, is published monthly in Chinese 
by the Lutheran Literature Society, Kowloon, Hong Kong, for the Evangelical 
Lutheran Church in Hong Kong and the Taiwan Lutheran Church. Its 24 pages 
are printed by letterpress, with a 3-color cover. 

The purpose of Good Tidings is “to serve as the official church organ, to 
unify the church among Chinese-speaking people, to deepen their spiritual life, 
to serve as a medium of news exchange and as a forum of discussion of prob- 
lems relating to churches in the Southeast Asia area, and to supply evangelistic 
reading for non-Christians.” 

Church leaders and laymen write for the magazine, which began publica- 
tion in April, 1960, when the merging of the Literature program of the Lutheran 
churches in Hong Kong and Taiwan in the reorganized Lutheran Literature So- 
ciety combined two former publications of the Hong Kong and Taiwan church- 
es: Lutheran News and The Lutheran Voice. Its circulation is 2,500. 


INDIA 

The Andhra Lutheran, edited by T. John Ratman, is published monthly in 
Guntur, India, in the Telugu language by the Andhra Evangelical Lutheran 
Church. Its purpose is to supply news and devotional material to its 2,000 sub- 
scribers. The Andhra Lutheran began publication in 1916 as the Teluet Luther- 
an, ea a ee Sn its name to the present one. 
; e Gospe Witness, edited by Dr. S. Esthorn, is a 24-pag - 
lished in Madras, India, by the Federation of Evangelical Tathesses eae ve 
ae Its purpose is to supply news and theological and devotional material 
or its readers, who number about 250. The magazine began publication in 1905 
under the editorship of Dr. L. B. Wolf. Succeeding editors have included 
Bishop R. B. Manikam and Dr, I. Cannaday, among others. 
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JAPAN 


The Lutheran, edited by Masami Ishii, is published 
monthly in Japanese by Japan Evangelical Lutheran 
Church in Tokyo. It is the official organ of the church, and 
contains news, announcements, inter-church communica- 
tions, and edification. Its six pages are written by pastors 
and laymen. The Lutheran began publication in 1900, 
when the Lutheran Church in Japan was only seven years 
old. Its first name was Lutheran News. During World 
War II it was forced to cease publication. Circulation to- 
day is 2,300. 

Gospel News, edited by Shiro Aoyoma in Tokyo, is pub- 
lished monthly by the Lutheran Literature Society. Its 
eight pages are printed in Japanese and are written by 
pastors and laymen of all Lutheran groups in Japan. Its 
purpose is to serve as an agent of evangelism. The maga- 
zine, which began publication in 1950, is a joint project of 
all twelve Lutheran missions and churches in Japan. Its 
circulation is 10,500. 

Lutheran Theological Quarterly, edited by Dr. Chitose 
Kishi, is published in Tokyo by the Japan Lutheran 
Theological Seminary. Its 100 pages are printed in Japa- 
nese, but contain an English section. The purpose of the 
quarterly is to encourage theological study and to share 
results of theological research in the Lutheran Church in 
Japan. Its contents are written by Lutheran pastors and 
students, and it is circulated to 300 subscribers. It began 
publication in 1951. 

The Radio Friend, edited by N. Katsuragi, is a 4- to 
6-page monthly, published at the Lutheran Hour Center in 
Hiroshima by the Chugoku District of the Japan Evangeli- 
cal Lutheran Church. Printed in Japanese, its purpose is 
to draw together the listeners of the Lutheran Hour Radio 
program, which is heard every Sunday all over Japan, and 
to encourage listeners to faith in Christ. 

“In a few cases this paper has gone into a mountain vil- 
lage,” says Rev. Marvin A. Tack, missionary in Japan, “to 
some listener’s home, and it has been his only link with 
the Church. As a result, this person (or persons) has as- 
sociated himself with a body of believers and feels that he 
is not alone in his faith.” 

Pastors of the district and the Lutheran Hour staff write 
the material for The Radio Friend, and three persons assist 
the editor in producing it. Started in 1956, it has a circu- 
lation of 1,000. 


LATIN AMERICA 


Luz y Verdad, edited by Rev. N. Earl Townsend, is a 32- 
page monthly published in Buenos Aires by the United 
Evangelical Lutheran Church in Argentina. Printed in 
Spanish, its purpose, as set forth in its first issue, January, 
1921, is: “Luz y Verdad (Light and Truth) is the title we 
have chosen for our magazine. ... We want to be, along 
with many others who are enlightening the world, a ray 
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of light, an echo of truth; the light that 
is in Jesus and the truth that is in the 
Gospel.” 

Dr. Jonas Villaverde, president of 
the United Evangelical Lutheran 
Church in Argentina, was editor of the | 
magazine for many years. Pastor — 
Townsend has held the post since 1956. 
Translations from English, German, 
Portuguese, and Danish are included in 
the magazine, which is produced by a 
staff of eight, including the editor and 
department heads. Circulation is 1,800. 


The Southern Cross, co-edited by 
Rev. Arthur J. Henne and Mr. Cyril S. 
Chu, is a 12-page periodical published | 
bi-monthly in Berbice, British Guiana, © 
by the Evangelical Lutheran Church in 
British Guiana. 

El Faro Luterano (The Lutheran Lighthouse), edited by Rev. H. D. Ham- | 
mer, is a 4-page monthly published in Montevideo, Uruguay, by the Lutheran 
Mission in Uruguay. A mimeographed periodical printed in Spanish, its purpose 
is “to keep contact with the church members, prospects, and inquirers; to bring 
them messages of enlightenment, inspiration, and hope; and to shed gospel light — 
on current local problems.” 

The editor, who writes most of the material, is assisted in the production of 
the magazine by four to six persons. This interesting footnote about the title of 
the magazine is told by the editor: 


The editor of “Luz y Vernad” scans an issue 
just off the press. 


“The city of Montevideo was founded on a rocky point. Its harbor is a 
sheltered bay. On the ocean side of the city a subterranean rock extends sea- 
ward. A lighthouse was built at this point to warn and to guide. We have used 
this historical landmark for the emblem of our little paper, placing it upon the 
eternal Word of God and citing Romans 5:1 on the marker.” 

El Faro Luterano has a circulation of 350; it was first published in 1955. 


U. S. PUBLISHERS AID INDONESIAN PRESS 


Geneva—(LWF)—Fruition of a Lu- 
theran World Federation effort to fos- 
ter international co-operation among 
Lutheran publishing houses was seen 
in an American gift to Indonesia an- 
nounced at LWF headquarters here. 

The gift is a $550 knife blade sharp- 
ener for the printing press at Siantar 
(Sumatra) of- the Batak Protestant 
Christian Church (HKBP), the federa- 
tion’s largest member church in Asia. 

Director Arne Sovik of the LWF 
Department of World Mission said its 
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purchase price, together with an extra 
$150 for shipping and customs charges, 
has been contributed by the official 
publication houses of four North 
American member bodies of the fed- 
eration. 

They are the Muhlenberg Press, 
Philadelphia (ULCA), Augsburg Pub- 
lishing House, Minneapolis (ALC), 
Augustana Book Concern, Rock Is- 
land, Illinois (Augustana), and Fin- 
nish Book Concern, Hancock, Michi- 
gan (Suomi Synod). 


Lutheran Women 


' the four 


Merger Matters 


THREE REPRESENTATIVES from each of 
women’s organizations of 


_AELC, Augustana, Suomi Synod, and 


ULCA, as appointed by their respective 
boards to serve on the Joint Planning 
| Committee, met in Chicago June 26-28 

/ _ to develop plans for the women’s aux- 

_iliary in the coming Lutheran Church 

| in America. They are: 

| ALCW: Mrs. Bernard Spong, Min- 

_neapolis, Minnesota; Mrs. Carl W. 

_ Segerhammar, Los Angeles, California; 

/and Mrs. Ralph Lindquist, St. Paul, 
Minnesota. 

_ Lutheran Guild of Suomi Synod: 
Mrs. Elsie Mackey, Chicago, Illinois; 
Mrs. Armas Wirtanen, Waukegan, Illi- 
nois; and Mrs. Mathias Ruohoniemi, 
Houghton, Michigan. 

ULCW: Mrs. Roy L. Winters, Spring 
City, Pennsylvania; Mrs. C. Gustav 
Bernstrom, Rensselaer, New York; and 
Mrs. Ernest F. Tonsing, Topeka, Kan- 
sas. 

WMS of AELC: Miss Emilie Stock- 
holm, Chicago, Illinois; Mrs. Johannes 
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(Left to right) Mrs. 
Mackey, Dr. Carl W. Segerhammar, Mrs. 
Winters, and Miss Emilie Stockholm. 


Bernard Spong, Mrs. Elsie 
Roy L. 


Knudsen, Maywood, Illinois; and Mrs. 
Ove R. Nielsen, New York, New York. 

The Joint Planning Committee, re- 
constituted from the former Blue Print 
Committee, together with the subcom- 
mittee on women’s auxiliaries of JCLU, 
is charged with responsibility from the 
JCLU to create a “new and original” 
organization, not merely a fusion of the 
present women’s organizations. Con- 
sultants may be called in from time to 
time. 

Pictured above are the presidents of 
the four women’s organizations with 
Dr. Carl W. Segerhammar, chairman of 
the subcommittee on women’s auxili- 
aries, JCLU, arranging a meeting of 
the two committees. 


MASS MEETING 
for All Lutherans 
United Lutheran Church Women—Triennial Convention 
Sunday, September 10 — 3:30 P.M. 
. McCORMICK PLACE 
The araguificent new lake front Exposition Center in Chicago, Illinois 


HEAR—Dr. Franklin Clark Fry, president of The United Lutheran 
theran World Federation : 


How’s Your Hemisphere |. Q. ? 


by Mrs. G. W. Luetkehoelter 


THE MISSION STUDY themes will help to whet your wits on the Church at work 
in the Western Hemisphere. The two themes dealing with the North and South 
American Continents are “Churches for New Times” and “The Christian Mission 


in Latin American Countries.” 


LATIN AMERICA 


Do you know that Protestant church 
membership is increasing more rapidly 
in Latin American countries than in 
any other modern missionary field? 
That the population of Latin America 
is soaring faster than any other world 
continent? That experts predict that at 
the present rate of growth the six and 
one-half million Protestants in Latin 
America will increase to fourteen mil- 
lion in the next forty years? 

Is the Christian church prepared with 
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resources, personnel, and understand- 
ing of the social upheaval in Latin 
America to confront these millions? 
The new mission study books attempt 
to give answers to this question regard- 
ing the task to be done by the Church. 
Land of Eldorado, the adult study 
book, has been written by the “bishop 
in shirt sleeves,” Sante Uberto Barbieri. 
In addition to serving as bishop for the 
Buenos Aires area of the Methodist 
Church of Argentina, he is a professor, 
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| 
| 
director of a magazine for South Amer- witnesses for Christ in Latin American 
‘ican pastors, and one of the presidents countries. 

_of the World Council of Churches. Born This Is Latin America by Howard W. 
in Italy, he came to Brazil as a child Yoder is a kind of primer on life in 
;and was converted to Protestantism as tea America and the Protestant work 
there. 

_ In-the-flesh personalities described hoe s aeecus che J. ais 
|by Henry L. McCorkle in his book The gestions on how the information con- 


(Quiet Crusaders are quiet but effective tained in the books can be presented. 


(a young man. 


CHURCHES FOR NEW TIMES 


| How aware are you of the changes going on around you? 


More changes have taken place in America since World 
‘War I than have occurred in the previous one hundred 
‘years. It is predicted that there will be as much change in 
the next twenty years as there was since 1900. 

What are some of these principal changes? 
| @® The Population Has Exploded. Three million people 
‘have been added to the population each year for the last 
‘ten years. 

@ People Live Longer. Twice as many people live to 
age 65 and beyond as they did twenty years ago. 

@® People Are on the Move. Four out of five people have 
changed their mailing address at least once in the past fif- 
teen years. 

@ Cities Grow Rapidly. Nearly all the population in- 
erease occurs in cities. 

® Races and Cultures Intermingle. New people with 
different cultures are taking their places with people of 
earlier cultures in schools, professions, and homes. 

@ Production Speeds Up. Half as many farmers produce 
ittwice as much food and fiber as they did thirty years ago. 
@ Rapid Transportation and Communication Bind Us 
‘Together. Three fourths of the houses in America have 
TV sets. 

All these changes affect the Church. Her message is the 
same, but it must be addressed to people in vastly differ- 
ent circumstances than a generation ago. 

Edge of the Edge by Theodore E. Matson describes 
through case histories the planning for churches in these 
“new times.” Dr. Matson, executive director of the Au- 
gustana Lutheran Board of American Missions, enriches 
his book with practical experience. 

The struggle and achievements that take place before a 
church is built are graphically presented in By Deeds and 
Design by Virgil E. Foster. 

The Adult Guide on “Churches for New Times” written 
iby C. Richard Brown provides ideas for effective presen- 
tation of this theme. 


Mrs. G. W. Luetkehoelter (nee Betty Edwards) served as ed- 
ucation secretary of ULCW before her marriage to Pastor Luet- 
| kehoelter of St. Mark’s Lutheran Church, Regina, Sask., Canada. 
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‘“VIODERN LIFE is so highly organized 
and people so closely interrelated in 
our cities and nation that evil can in- 
fect whole areas and hold large num- 
bers in its grip. These evils are beyond 
the ability of the individual to solve by 
good will or solitary action alone. THE 
CHURCH must speak out with the 
voice of God, calling men to repent and 
nations to examine and change their 
way of life.” 

These words, by Mrs. Harold Letts, 
are quoted from her program, “In God’s 
Image,” which deals with the Church 
and social problems. It will be studied 
by many ALCW, ULCW, and other 
women’s groups in August. 


The two pictures on this page illus- 
trate how the Church can speak out 
and act on public questions in which 
moral issues are involved. The one be- 
low relates to Sunday commercialism, 
the one above to alcoholism. 


RNS Photo 


RNS Photo 


Chapel for Alcoholics 

Spiritual aspects of Alcoholics 
Anonymous are discussed by Harry 
Henderson, president of the Brighton 
Hospital Foundation, Brighton, Michi- 
gan, in its new chapel—believed to be 
the first built exclusively for alcoholics. 
The chapel (pictured above) was do- 
nated to the Brighton Hospital for Al- 
coholism by the Ford Motor Co. 


Sunday Commercialism 

Protestant Churches and Catholic 
leaders joined with six major grocery 
chains in Syracuse, N. Y., in an appeal 
to the public to refrain from Sunday 
shopping, a growing controversy in 
cities across the nation. 

In this full-page newspaper adver- 
tisement the Syracuse Area Council of 
Churches (Protestant) urged 
Sunday closing while reaffirm- 
ing its position that “because 


WHY SHOP OW ON SUNDAY 


In The Long Run 
WHO SUFFERS 


HERE ARE SOME THOUGHTS TO CONSIDER 


‘ed open on Sundays the 
eventually be compelled 


eer 1d competition would 
ed on to YOU... the consumer! We be- 
jurther commerciolixation of Sundey 
alte hs community... te the 
rie of lite, to economic stobility ond te 
you, the Aner icon public, 


SUNDAY “tf 
Is Traditionally 
A Day of 
REST ani WORSHIP 


God ordoined one doy ox 0 doy a jest! This doy 


of our belief in the freedom of 
religion for all, we support 
protection of those who regu- 
larly keep another day of the 
week as holy time and do not 
labor or engage in business on 
that day.” Another statement 
in the ad by Catholic Bishop 
Walter A. Foery of the Syra- 
cuse diocese also supported 
Sunday closing. Co-operating 
grocery chains warned that the 
cost of all stores remaining 
open on Sundays eventually 
would be passed on to the cus- 
tomer in higher prices. 
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ARE YOUR PLANS all made to be in 
Chicago on September 9 when the 
ULCW Triennial Convention opens? 
Visitors’ registrations should all be in 
the Philadelphia office by July 15. 
There is still time, but precious little. 


_ Get yours in today! 


Every day will be packed with inspi- 


ration and activity, but Sunday, Sep- 
tember 10, will be a very special day. 


Our Chicago hostesses are planning bus 


| transportation for us from the hotel to 
| the various churches of Chicago for the 
-regular morning worship services. 
'each church the women’s groups are 
_ planning a lunch to be served after the 


In 


worship services in the social hall of 


_the church. 


There will be no charge for the 
tunch, but each visitor and delegate will 
be charged $1 for the bus transporta- 
tion. This charge will include trans- 
portation to a church and transporta- 
tion from the church to McCormick 
Place for the afternoon mass meeting. 

In order to assure enough buses and 
enough lunch, the Chicago hostesses 
are requesting that reservations be 

made with them by August 15. Else- 
-where in this magazine is a blank for 
“use in requesting your reservations. 
‘Each delegate and registered visitor 
- will receive a pink card which is for the 
{same purpose. 

On this same card you may also make 
:reservations for the luncheon which is 
ito be held at Marshall Fields on Tues- 
‘day at 1 p.m. This promises to be a 
(gala affair and a wonderful opportu- 
nity to meet our missionaries and offi- 
(cial family in a less formal setting. 

Most of you have already registered, 
but some are delaying. Do it now! July 
115 will be too late. We are looking for- 
ward to seeing you in Chicago for four 
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Woman to Woman 


by Mary C. Wiegman 


days packed full of inspiration, infor- 
mation and fellowship. 
Will we be seeing you? 


Of course we realize you cannot all 
be there, so we are printing a brief out- 
line of the program in this issue of Lu- 
THERAN WOMEN. Stay-at-homes can 
then follow along with us in their 
thoughts and prayers. 


Birthdays of Missionaries 
July-August-September 


(Add these to your prayer calendar) 


Onsrudee\Vivrtlee Ae eee July 3 
Pederson, Marcia Ann ..).)..%. July 4 
Neudoerffer, Theodora K. ..... July 6 
Price me Anita yams rete July 7 
Clay tones Vial oniennn eerie July 15 
WRT MEK: Boo oem odp heroes July 16 
Eleim dala Olvelomeren srt ceria: July 20 
Ottomlsicn Rm. pete ucts July 21 
Hacwuew \VWarianhnelee net seer July 30 
Wolpe Eran temaad acevo toncs hoe August 8 
Dohlenw Dolores Hy yee.) ace August 8 
Eykamp, Edith (ret.) ...... August 11 


Reidenouer, Sr. Gladys I. .. August 12 
Beene. 1Oianiooe 4, (GRE) 3 veo 3 August 17 
Blaise Viettes Kener: August 20 
Miller, Mrs. Miriam T. ....August 26 
Johnson, Emma M. (Ret.) .. August 30 


Bavanaveiar, Lyell cece soc .. August 30 
Hartig, Elisabeth A. ....September 17 
Waltz, Jean Marie ..... September 20 
Legenhausen, Margaret, September 27 
Lange, Bertha E. ...... September 29 
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Publication Pointers 


Catalog 

A new catalog of all ULCW mater- 
ials and free leaflets will be ready 
July 1. Free. 


Annual Announcement of Friendship 
Press Materials. 

A complete listing of all the new 
mission study texts and helps. Free. 


Mission Study subjects for 1961-62 

“Churches for New Times” and “The 
Christian Mission in Latin American 
Countries.” See descriptions on page 
14 in this magazine. 


Programs 1961-62 
Send for your new packet at once. 
$1. Descriptive leaflet. Free. 


Leader’s Handbook 
New and up to date—September 
1961 to August 1962. Price: 20 cents. 


United Lutheran Church Women: 
Heritage and History by Nona M. 
Diehl. Price: 90 cents. 


Know Your Missionaries 

A loose-leaf booklet with pictures 
and biographies of our women mis- 
sionaries. Price: $1. 

Individual picture pages (all one 
kind) 40 cents a dozen; $3 for 100. 


by Mary C. Wiegman 


Serving Love—a Resource Book on the 
Diaconate. 

An interesting history and interpre- 
tation of the diaconate in American — 
Lutheranism between 1849 and 1918. 
Price: $1. 


Order materials from Lutheran 
Church Supply Stores, 2900 Queen 
Lane, Philadelphia 29, or from Branch 
Store nearest your address. Make 
checks payable to Lutheran Church 
Supply Stores. Please include remit- 
tance with orders. 


Triennial Convention Bulletin 

Highlights and pictures of the Chi- 
cago Convention will be published and 
ready for circulation at the close of 
the convention. Use the order blank 
below. Price: 25 cents. 


Triennial Convention Bulletin 


Please send [ _| 


Bulletin to: 
Name 


copies of the Triennial Convention 


Street 


City 


State}. soe Sree 


| 25c per copy 
Fill in blank, detach, and send with money to: 
LUTHERAN WOMEN 


2900 Queen Lane 
Philadelphia 29, Pa. 


Amount enclosed: 
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‘Uriennial Convention 


Hotel Morrison, Chicago, Illinois 
September 9-13, 196] 


Theme: “Abounding in Thanksgiving” Colossians 2:7 


PROGRAM 


| SATURDAY, September 9 


10:00 a.m. Formal Opening 
President’s Message 
Mrs. Roy L. Winters 
Bible Study 
Dr. Emily Werner 
Report of Personnel 
Committee 
Dr. E. S. Erb, Board 
of Foreign Missions 
Rev. James Scherer, 
Director School of 
Missions 
with missionaries, 
candidates, and wom- 
en workers. 
8:00 pm. Mrs. Theodore O. Wedell 
on Christian Social 
Responsibility. 
SUNDAY, September 10 
11:00 a.m. Regular Worship Serv- 
ices in Chicago ULCA 
Churches 
3:30 p.m. Mass Meeting, 
mick Place 
Dr. Franklin Clark Fry. 
8:30 p.m. Ball Room, Morrison 
Hotel 
ULCW in pictures 


) MONDAY, September 11 


2:00 p.m. 


McCor- 


8:45 a.m. Devotions and Bible 
Study 
10:00 am. ULCW Committee Re- 
ports 
2:00 p.m. Conversations, “Women 


in the Lutheran Church 
in America” 


Dr. Franklin Clark 
Fry, Miss Josephine 
Darmstaetter and 
others 


8:00 p.m. Program on American 
Missions 
Dr. Jon Regier, 
NCCCUSA 
Dr. Donald Houser 
Sister Evelyn MHoul- 
royd and Parish Work- 


ers 


TUESDAY, September 12 


8:45 a.m. Devotions and Bible 
Study 
ULCW Committee Re- 


ports 
Boards of the Church 


Luncheon at Marshall 
Fields 
Message from Mrs. Chi- 
tose Kishi 
Travel impressions by 
Josephine Darmstaetter 
Audio-Visual Previews 
Latin American Program 
Dr. Stewart Herman 
Mrs. Ruth Juram 
Smith 
Spanish-Speaking 
Workers 


WEDNESDAY, September 13 
8:45 am. Devotions and _ Bible 
Study 
10:00 a.m. Unfinished Business 
Formal Closing 


10:00 a.m. 


1:15 p.m. 


4:00 p.m. 
8:00 p.m. 


All meetings will be held in the Constitution Room of the Morrison Hotel, 
unless otherwise indicated. 
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“Ip was a dull program, wasn’t it?” she said, as the three 
of them boarded the bus after the regular meeting of ULCW. 


“Yes, it was! But I couldn’t help thinking how interesting 
it might have been,” responded the school teacher. “There 
were bits of information that could have been exciting with 
an illustration or two. If only the leader had brought in this 
feature story I’ve been reading in LuTHERAN WoMEN! Or if 
she had just encouraged some discussion, I’m sure that Mrs. 
Jones would have spoken up—she had such an interesting 
experience in a new mission last summer!” 


“What’s the matter with our monthly topics, anyway? The 
titles sound good enough. The descriptions give you the 
feeling that they fit right into your home and community 
interests; some are personal and some even sound like sub- 
jects right out of the news.” The younger, new member of 
this group was speaking. “But they don’t come through like 
that at our meetings!” She was bewildered. 

“Well, I could have read myself all that the leader read! 
And I would have had time to go to that cooking class,” 
said the first woman as she glanced out of the bus window 


at the sign on the Rialto Theater. “I wanted to learn how to 
make some of those gourmet dishes for my next club lunch- y '@ 
eon.” 


“That is what is the matter with our ULCW programs!” 
It was the teacher speaking. “We don’t learn how to pre- 
pare them or how to present them. A topic, like a soufflé, for 
is bound to fall flat without some skill in addition to in- 
gredients.” 


“Let’s have a Topic Class!” @ 
“Why not a Program Clinic!” | 
“Let's have a Program Workshop!” Good opt 
All three got the idea at once. 


From Alaska to the Caribbean, from Hawaii to Labrador and from the San 
Fernando to the Delaware Valley, little circles and large groups of ULCW are 
saying the same thing: dull programs are generally caused by dull leadership. 
That it is the lack of trained leadership, thoughtful selection, and careful prepa- 
ration that so often turns the bright possibilities of the contents of the Program 
Packet and Program Booklets into the grim realities so often experienced at 
our meetings. The remedy? Bring the leaders together for some help and di- 
rection. Have a program workshop. 


While everybody is in the mood of summer sessions in schools, and con- 
ferences of all kinds, perhaps this month is a good time to plan a program 
workshop. Or you might prefer it in late August before the fall rush begins. 
Choose an evening, a Saturday, or other convenient time, considering the em- 
ployment situation of the leaders. The Education Committee should seek to 
attract every leader to this session of sharing of materials and methods. 


Bring along the topics, supplementary materials, along with basic refer- 
ences like LuTHERAN WoMEN, The Lutheran, other church periodicals, pertinent 
magazine and newspaper articles, list of audio-visuals, information on possible 
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Education Committee 


guests, such as missionaries, coming to the area. To help the inexperienced leader 
with educational methods, Variety for Program Planners, should be on hand to 
explain in detail what is meant when the topic calls for a role play, or a buzz 
period, or a conversation, or a discussion. 

Seated around separate tables for each topic, or meeting in separate rooms, 
the two or three or the ten or twelve (depending upon the size of your ULCW) 
concerned with the particular topic examine the materials, match talents and 
ideas with the printed resources already gleaned by the program author, to 


_ create a program of importance and meaning for your specific circle or general 
_ meeting, in your particular church. Personalize, adjust, shuffle, substitute, con- 


dense, expand the message to suit your needs. 

The Education Committee members should divide or circulate among the 
groups, ready to assist with information and encouragement, and emphasizing 
the helps which will be found in LurHERAN WoMEN each month. For instance, the 
September program, “How Big Is Your World?” is discussed under Program 
Helps in this issue on page 37. Next month an article will enrich the subject 
further. 

Since the devotions are an integral part of every program and have been 


placed by the program writer in the beginning, the middle, or the end of the 


program to produce a harmonious whole, care should be taken to follow through 
this general pattern. To plan an entirely irrelevant worship period destroys the 


unity of the theme. There is ample opportunity for selection in the devotions, but 
' they belong within the topic, not competing with its message. 


Likewise, within the devotional part of the program the offering should be 
received and dedicated. It is not an after thought, nor is it a“taking up of the 
collection” at the business meeting. The dedicatory prayer should be short, to the 
point of the topic, if the gifts go to this particular cause, or to the cause of the 
month on the ULCW calendar. A two-sentence explanation of the cause as 
offering plates are distributed, helps to point up where the money goes. 

Program writers give careful thought and direction to method of presenta- 
tion, and editors see that there is a good variety in any one year’s series of topics. 
Besides the vocal and active forms of group participation, one might emphasize 
the creative value of silent meditation upon a subject before open expression is 
drawn forth. Creating a mood is very important preparation for the leader. 
Imagination rather than “acting” is what enables an effective role play or dis- 
cussion starter. Detailed preparation of audio-visual aids is a must also. Room 
arrangement and atmosphere have much to do with an effective production of a 
program. 

All of this would be discussed around the table, and there might well be prac- 
tice among the leaders themselves in any of the methods to be employed. It will 
be found that closer to the time of presentation, the group of leaders might want 
a last minute “going over” hour to see that everything is on hand, that any 
hitches are foreseen and corrected, that the physical setting is the best, air, light, 


seating, and so forth. 


The program cannot be dull with this kind of preparation. Presented with 
conviction and enthusiasm, plus the facts, even the first time leader will experi- 
ence the joy of seeing the group react to her program. 

RutH JuRAM SMITH 
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Executive Notebook 


Parish Workers—Board of 
American Missions 


Resignation 

Since Aprit 30, 1961, Sister Laufey 
Olson has no longer been serving as a 
parish worker of the Board of Ameri- 
can Missions. She has been called by 
First Church, Winnipeg, Manitoba, 
Canada, as a parish worker fully sup- 
ported by that church. 


Reassignments 

Miss Estelle Brandt from Our Saviour, 
Washington, D. C., to Peace Church, 
Alexandria, Va. 

Mrs. Helen Taubert from King of Kings 
Church, Middletown, N. J., to Mes- 
siah Church, Oakland, N. J. 

Sister Doris Abernethy from Advent 
Church, Doraville, Ga, to Faith 
Church, Savannah, Ga. 


New Appointments 

Miss Carol Schoer began work at As- 
cension Church, Lubbock, Texas, in 
June. 

Beginning work on July 1 at Our 
Savior Church, Lachine, Quebec, Can- 
ada, is Miss Melody Light. 

In August the following will begin 
assignments: Miss Virginia Hartz, Holy 
Trinity Church, Brunswick, Ohio; Sis- 
ter Esther Bunge, Redeemer Church, 
Puerto Nuevo, Puerto Rico; Mrs. Edna 
Neubauer, Prince of Peace Church, In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 

In September these workers will re- 
port for duty: Miss Jean Bozeman, 
Good Shepherd, Virginia Beach, Va.; 
Miss Barbara Deal, St. Paul, Decatur, 


Ga.; Miss Betty Englehard, St. John, 
Norfolk, Va. 


Schools for Home Mission Pastors 

For a number of years the Board of 
American Missions has been conducting 
schools for pastors serving mission con- 
gregations in U. S. A. and Canada. On 
numerous occasions ULCW leaders 
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by Josephine Darmstaetter 


have been invited to explain the pro- 
gram of this auxiliary to the pastors 
and their wives. During the summer 
months the following persons will be 
presenting the ULCW program at vari- 
ous BAM Schools: 


Puerto Rico—Mrs. Ofelia Falco 

Thiel College (Pennsylvania) —Miss 
Frances Dysinger 

Lenoir Rhyne College (North Caro- 
lina)—Mrs. Fred Wiegman 

Asilomar (California) —Mrs. 
ence Crouser 

Fort Collins (Colorado)—Mrs. Clar- 
ence Crouser 


Clar- 


Arrival of Missionaries 


Miss K. Marie Jensen and Miss Annie 
Powlas returned in recent months from 
Liberia and Japan, respectively. Both 
are beginning their last furloughs be- 
fore retirement from active service as 
missionaries of the ULCA. 


A “Thank Yeu” from India 


The following letter was received re- 
cently from Miss Mary Victoria, one of 
the students from India who received 
aid for graduate study from the ULCW. 
She is now the capable superintendent 
of the School for the Blind, Rentachin- 
tala, India. 

“The school received the two Per- 
kins Braillers—gift from ULCW. If 
you recall, I made a request for the 
Braillers, and the ULCW was very 
generous to give $300 to purchase them 
and shipped them along with the bag- 
gage of Miss Kaercher. We want to 
express our sincere thanks to ULCW 
for this gift. We purchased a tape- 
recorder, which finds a good place in 
the curriculum of the school. We are 
happy to have these useful articles. We 
are indeed indebted to the Board of 
Foreign Missions and the ULCW for 
their help to us time and again.” 
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Hostel in Singapore 


Education of their children is a prob- 
lem facing missionaries in many parts 
of the world. In Malaya the only school 
to which missionaries can send their 
children is in Singapore. This presents 
the question of housing for these young 
people and of supervision of their ac- 
tivities. The answer seems to be in 
building a dormitory or hostel near the 
school in Singapore and of employing 
house parents for this hostel. 

A sum of $30,000 was voted from 
ULCW reserve funds for building this 
hostel, which will comprise a house 
containing six dormitory rooms for stu- 
dents, an apartment for the supervisor, 
kitchen, dining room, bathroom facili- 
_ ties, a lounge, and possibly a library- 
_ study room combination. The plan will 
permit later expansion as the need 
arises. 

It should be remembered that “Re- 
serve for Contingencies” is a part of 
the ULCW budget. If this organization 
_ is to assist in meeting unforeseen and 
nonrecurring needs at home and 
_ abroad, every effort must be made by 

each congregational group to share a 
large portion of the regular monthly 
offerings with the general organization. 


Vellore Christian Medical College, 
India 

The World Health Organization has 
made Vellore Medical College the 
World Training Center for Leprosy Re- 
habilitation. Doctors from Asia, Africa, 
Europe, and America are already 
studying in this program at Vellore. 


Vellore is also the all-India training 
center for heart surgery, some of which 
is considered among the best in the 
world. 

Increased government recognition 
and subsidies are encouraging, but the 
Christian administrative staff is eager 
to have Vellore remain a Christian in- 
stitution. Therefore, they urge con- 
tinued church support. ULCW makes 
an annual contribution to Vellore and 
has frequently given gifts for special 
needs of the institution. 


Cuttington College, Liberia 


A sum of $1000 was included in the 
1961 ULCW budget as a gift to Cutting- 
ton College in Liberia. More and more 
young people from the Lutheran 
Church in Liberia are receiving higher 
education in this institution. The fol- 
lowing letter was received from Bishop 
B. W. Harris upon receipt of ULCW’s 
gift: 

“Please extend to United Lutheran 
Church Women my profound apprecia- 
tion for their gift of $1000 for our Cut- 
tington College. 

“Our relationship with the United 
Lutheran Church has been most har- 
monious and, I am sure, helpful to both 
churches in their work in higher edu- 
cation. We look forward to the forth- 
coming co-operation in the medical 
work with the greatest enthusiasm. 

“Tt is not easy to find the necessary 
funds for higher education and costs 
are going up year by year. I am all 
the more grateful for this help coming 
from our Lutheran Church Women.” 


Thank Offering Thought 


Our Faruer, we thank thee for the gift of thy dear Son. It is through him 
that we have realized thy great love, and through him that we are permitted to 
come into thy marvellous light. It is also through him that we have hope for 


eternal life. 


We seek thy wisdom, knowing that we are unable to do anything without 
thy guidance. Grant us true love for all our neighbors. Show us the way in 
times of darkness. Fill us with faith to follow the path of the perfect life. These 
things we ask, according to thy will, that all we do and say and think may be 
an offering acceptable in thy sight. For Jesus’ sake. Amen. 
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DIRECTORY OF MISSIONARIES 


The women workers supported by ULCW in co-operation with ULC Boards: 
BOARD OF FOREIGN MISSIONS 


ARGENTINA 


Vita BALLESTER, FCNBM 
Mordey, Hyacinth, J. 
Twidwell, Marie D. 
Wilke, Myrtle 

Independencia 214 


BRITISH GUIANA 


BERBICE 
Fague, Marianne 
Wagner, Elaine 
Lutheran Courts, 
New Amsterdam 2 
East Coast DEMERARA 
Zartman, Ruth 
211 Sheriff St., 
Campbellville, E. C. D. 


INDIA 


ANDHRA PRADESH 
RagsaumMuNpDRY, East GODAVARI 
DIsTRICT 
Blair, Mette K. 
Dohlen, Dolores I. 
Rampa CHODAVARAM, EAST 
GODAVARI AGENCY 
Kaercher, Hilda 
BHIMAVARAM, WEST GODAVARI 
DistTRICT 
VanDeusen, Leila R. 
RENIGUNTA, CHITTOOR DISTRICT 
Brosius, Amelia 
Guntur, GuntuR DISTRICT 
Neudoerffer, Theodora 
Zimmerman, Christie 
RENTACHINTALA, GUNTUR DISTRICT 
Onsrud, Myrtle 
Satur, SRIKAKULAM DISTRICT 
Lofgren, Verna 
TENALI, GUNTUR DISTRICT 
Sigmon, Ruth 


MADRAS PRADESH 


KopaIKANAL, Mapura DIstTRIct 
Lange, Bertha E. 
Wood, Mrs. E. G. 
High Clerc School 
VELLORE 
Myers, Ruth, Ph.D. 
Christian Medical College 


JAPAN 
FUKUOKA 
Harder, Helene 
979-7 Chome, 
Hamamatsu Cho, Maidashi 
Kumamoto 
Barnhart, Esther 
Jai En, 320 Kuwamizu, 
Machi 


Gerlt, Valeria Ann 

Huddle, Elizabeth C. 

Paulsen, Marlene 
Kyushu Jo Gakuin, 
Murozono 300 

Saca City 

Winther, Maya 

217 Nakanohashi Koji 


Elizabeth Shealy, M.A., Apt. 4-J, 234 E. 22n 


JAPAN 
Tokyo ee 
Miller, Marjorie M. 
Tokyo Woman’s Christian 
College . P ¢ 
3 Chome 124 Iogi, Suginami- 
ku 


LIBERIA 
Address: LuTHERAN MissIoN 
Monrovia, Liberia, Africa 

Bartolomei, Lilliana 
Brouse, Frances A. 
Dietz, Alice 
Greiner, Dorothea 
Jensen, K. Marie 
Jurgens, Sister Lina 
Miller, Margaret 
Miller, Mrs. Miriam T. 
Otto, Elsie 
Price, Anna 


MALAYA 
Kuata LuMPUR 
Fischer, Dr. Viola 
Schultz, Doris Arlene 
P. O. Box 747 
MENGLEMBU, PERAK 
Reidenouer, Sister Gladys 
Lutheran Church Clinic 


UNDER APPOINTMENT 

Clayton, Marjorie 

2622 N. Fifth St. 

Harrisburg, Pa. 
Legenhausen, Margaret 

118-26 230th St. 

Cambria Heights 11, N. Y. 
Waltz, Jean 

160 W. Main St. 

Troy.wNe Xe 


FURLOUGH OR LEAVE 
BrivIsH GUIANA 
Petersen, Martha L. 
363 So. Baltimore 
Kansas City 2, Kans. 
Recher, Mary Frances 
Box 26, Chewsville, Md. 
INDIA 
Cronk, Jessie 
Lowman Home, White Rock, 


Glatz, Susan 

c/o Mrs. M. Rhodes, 

713 52nd St., 

West Palm Beach, Fla. 
Hartig, Elisabeth 

7724 82 Ave., 

Edmonton, Alberta, Canada 
Meissner, Maida S. 

22 Maiden Lane, 

Kingston, N. Y. 
Meyer Mabel 

18th and Douglas Sts., N. E. 

Washington 18. D. C. 
Swanson, R. Hildegarde 

c/o Mrs. B. L. Petersen, 

26283 Hickory Ave., 

Hayward, Calif. 


BOARD OF SOCIAL MISSIONS 


JAPAN 
Shirk, Helen M. 
242 S. Sixth St., 
Lebanon, Pa. 
Powlas, Annie 
Lge als 
Cleveland, N. C. 
LIBERIA 
Bacon, Esther 
c/o Leander 
1514 Jackson St. 
Sioux City, Iowa 
Slifer, Ruth E. 
108 Springs Ave. 
Gettysburg, Pa. 
MaLaya 
Heimdal, Solveig 
Marcus Thronesgate 34, 
Kristiansand S., Norway 
Volp, Ute, M.D. 
c/o Pfarrfer C. Volp 
Ober-Berrbach b 
Darmstadt, Germany 


RETIRED 

Akard, Martha B. 
18th and Douglas Sts., N. E. 
Washington 18, D. C. 

Baer, Emma K. 

130 Slingluff Ave., Dover, Chic 

Borthwick, Mary S&., 

500 Wishman Ave., 
Oreland, Pa. 

Christenson, Agnes 
108 W. Saline St., ‘ 
Lindsborg, Kans. 

DeRemer, Barbara E., M.D. 
1006 W. 4th St., 
Williamsport, Pa. 

Engle, M. Edna 
2039 Green St., Harrisburg, Pa. 

Eykamp, Edith 
1219 7th St., Rockford, Tl. 

Johnson, Emma 
502 Seminary Ave., 

Rockford, Ill. 

Koenig, Bertha, 
Hanover, Kans. 

Leaman, Clara J. 

R. D. 1, Box 434, Starke, Fla. 

Nickel, Alice J., 
18th and Douglas Sts., N.E. 
Washington 18, D. C. 

Nilsson, Betty A., M.D., 

405 N. 48th St., Seattle, Wash. 

Potts, Marion E. 

1413 68th Ave., 
Philadelphia 26, Pa. 

Powlas, Maud 
R. 1 Cleveland, N. C. 

Sanford, Annie E., 
18th and Douglas Sts. N. E., 
Washington 18, D. C. 

Schwab, Lilith, 

2904 Penn St., 
St. Joseph 52, Mo. 

Strecker. Frieda, 

A b Badenweiler 
arzeller, Weg 1, German 

Thomas, Jessie S. 2 
Sunny Shores Villa 
123 56th Ave. S., 

St. Petersburg, Fla. 


BOARD OF AMERICAN MISSIONS 

For names of B.A.M. women workers, refer to Executi 
Frieda H. Hoh, R.N., retired, c/o Rev. Ernest J. Hoh, 546 
Cora Pearl Jeffcoat, Boone, N. C. 


ve Notebook in April issue. 
W. Walnut St., Lancaster, Pa. 
, retired. 


d Street, New York 10, N. Y. 


Isolde Eland, 6 Water Street, New York, N. Y., retired 
BOARD OF PARISH EDUCATION 


Eleanore L. Gillstrom, Lutheran College and Seminary, Saskatoon, Saskatchewan, Canada 


SERVICE STATIONS 
of the 


CHURCH 


Dig into the history of any Church and you will discover that soon after its 
organization—and sometimes even before!—came the establishment of that 
church’s publication house. 

So it was with the Augustana Book Concern, the Finnish Lutheran Book 
Concern, and the Lutheran Church Supply Stores (ULCA) which today are 
looking forward to a new relationship and expanding services when the three 
Churches they serve—the Augustana Lutheran Church, Suomi Synod, and 
United Lutheran Church in America—merge, along with the American Evan- 


gelical Lutheran Church, to become the Lutheran Church in America. 

Their stories, which their managers relate here, enlarge our appreciation of 
these “service stations of the church,” as they are sometimes called, and acquaint 
us with some of the additional services we may anticipate from them in the new 


Church. 


Augustana Book Concern 


by Birger Swenson 


MINDFUL OF THE TRUTH that the “good 
news” of the gospel of Jesus Christ is 
to be “published,” the Augustana Lu- 
theran Church has always been inter- 
ested in the printed word. Beginning 


‘with Hemlandet, det Gamla och det 
}. Nya, (The Homeland, the Old and the 

-New) in 1855, and moving through the 
‘language transition, the official paper is 
now the Lutheran Companion. 


From the initial publications, which 


consisted of such books as Hemlands- 
singer, Catechism, Bible History, and 
Church Manual, the Book Concern has 
moved on to Sunday school courses, 
textbooks, hymnals, storybooks, story 
papers, and especially devotional books. 
Beginning with a meager volume of 
business, the Book Concern now has 
sales of more than two million dollars 
annually. 

Located initially in a small dwelling 


in Galesburg, Ill., the publishing house 
subsequently moved to the basement of 
the Immanuel Lutheran Church, Chi- 
cago. The first building in Rock Island 
was a frame structure built in 1884. A 
brick building was erected in 1898, an 
Annex added in 1912, with a million 
dollar addition in 1959. 

Eric Norelius, pioneer churchman, 
says that T. N. Hasselquist, first presi- 
dent of the Synod, edited The Home- 
land with “eminent tact and ability, 
used a dignified and Christian language 
which everybody could understand and 
in a spirit in which the Christian peo- 
ple recognized themselves.” This spirit 
has characterized the Augustana Book 
Concern throughout the years in the 
editorial policies of its official papers, in 
the quality of the material it has pub- 
lished, and in the products it handles. 

A spirit of good will and charity has 
also been evidenced throughout the 
history of Augustana’s publishing ac- 
tivities. To save Augustana College 
and Theological Seminary when it was 
located at Paxton, Ill, The Homeland 


was sold for $10,000, and the proceeds 
given to the struggling school. Later, 
when the school was moved to Rock 
Island, the remainder of the publishing 
business was sold to help save the Col- 
lege and Seminary. From the time of 
its establishment by the Church in 1889, 
the Book Concern has made generous 
gifts to educational and missionary 
causes. 

The designation sometimes used, 
“The Service Station of the Church,” 
is true of Augustana Book Concern. 
Through the printed word the publish- 
ing house now reaches to the far cor- 
ners of the earth with Scripture, song, 
lesson, and meditation. One hundred 
and fifty-five employees contribute to 
the work that creates the printed word. 
And always there is the fact that there 
are countless souls to whom this print- 
ed word ministers. In this way Augus- 
tana Book Concern seeks to fulfill its 
ministry. 


Reprinted from This Is My Church by 
permission. 


Finnish Lutheran Book Concern 
by E. M. Laitala 


THE LITTLE BROTHER of the big pub- 
lishing plants that are located in Phila- 
delphia and Rock Island is the Finnish 
Lutheran Book Concern of Hancock, 
Michigan, 400 miles directly north of 
Chicago on a scenic peninsula that juts 
60 miles into the the shimmering blue 
waters of Lake Superior. Since 1900, it 
has been the publishing house of the 
Suomi Synod. 


Forerunner of the establishment was 
a small printing plant set up in 1889 by 
Dr. J. K. Nikander, founder of the 
Church. An indefatigable worker, Ni- 
kander not only established congrega- 
tions but founded publications which 
he himself wrote and produced to en- 
able him to broaden his reach and to 
keep in contact with his scattered peo- 
ple. 


As in other churches, it soon became 
_ apparent that the printed word in the 
language of its people was essential to 
the furtherance of the work of the 
Church. Thus in the summer of 1900, 
the five-year-old Suomi Synod pur- 
chased Nikander’s publishing enter- 
prise and proceeded on the basis of ar- 
ticles of organization “not to gain ‘ma- 


theran Book Concern, had produced 
practically all of the materials used in 
the Church. The plant still published 
a Finnish language tri-weeky newspa- 
per, a monthly devotional publication, 
and a chureh annual. 

As it, too, faces the new era of com- 


_ bined forces in the merging churches, 


terial treasures 
for the church 
but to further 
and develop the 
\Christian ideals 
‘of the church 
‘and its people.” 
-Moving spirit in 
‘the acquisition 
‘and early man- 


SEATTLE PIT ELEN ESSE TIE LL ED 
ui - The dominant purpose of the board 
[Board of Publication] shall be the propagation 
of the Gospel and the edification of Christian 
believers through the printed word and through 
allied activities.”” 

—Official Documents of the Lutheran Church 
in America, 1960. 


the Hancock plant may well serve a 


unique purpose 
in bringing fa- 
cilities to the 
more than 6,000 
congregations of 
the new Church 
that have here- 
tofere not been 
available to 
them, particular- 


¢agement was a brother-in-law of Ni- 
‘kander, J. H. Jasberg, a business man 
and energetic worker in the Church. 
‘The tiny shop was located on the cam- 
‘pus of Suomi College. It has since been 
enlarged to its present floor space of 
11,600 square feet. 

The foundling Church had no funds 
for the original purchase but issued 
otes which were paid off eventually 
¥fcom the income of the venture. An in- 
teresting fact regarding this publishing 
ouse of the Finns is that from its in- 
seption it never asked the Church for 
=» dollar of cash until in 1960, when a 
}eequest was made for a sum from the 
seneral budget of 1961-1962 to be in- 
vested in the Lay Pension Plan of 
LCA in behalf of the twenty-one 
orkers employed by the firm. None of 
the publications of the Church have 

sver been subsidized by the Church. 

} Through the years, the Finnish Lu- 


The Board of Publication of the 
Jnited Lutheran Church in America 
kates its beginning from 1855 when 
n May 1 of that year a small group 
f pastors gathered in the parish house 
f Trinity Lutheran Church, German- 
}own, Pennsylvania, at the call of the 
astor of that church, the Reverend 
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ly in the ULCA. The two big brother 
plants will specialize in the tremendous 
field of periodical and book publishing. 
The smaller plant in Hancock is singu- 
larly equipped to economically serve 
congregations with their work-a-day 
needs from stationery and forms to 
dedication, anniversary, and _ other 
short-run booklets which the churches 
hitherto have had to buy from commer- 
cial printers. 

In the new Church, we shall thus 
have a source of our own for many 
more printed materials and services. 
Contrary to offhand appearance, dis- 
tance and transportation are not an ob- 
stacle. The Hancock plant has been 
serving its Church from coast to coast 
and has developed a particular facil- 
ity for handling work by mail with an 
understanding and efficiency which has 
long pleased its customers. 


Lutheran Church Supply Stores, ULGA 
by H. Torrey Walker 


Luther E. Albert, to discuss the or- 
ganization of a Lutheran Publication 
Society. The General Synod at first 
refused to approve the organization, 
but two years later, after changes were 
made in the constitution of the society 
to permit the election of directors by 
the Synod, the Publication Society be- 
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came the official publishing house of 
the General Synod. 

In 1891 the General Council estab- 
lished a Board of Publication and in 
1898 the Board of Publication of the 
United Synod—South was organized. 
When these three general bodies 
merged in 1918 their publication 
boards were merged into the present 
Board of Publication, whose headquar- 
ters (pictured above) are at 2900 
Queen Lane, Philadelphia, Pennsylva- 
nia. 

The main stores have been located 
in areas where there is a concentra- 
tion of United Lutheran Church mem- 
bership, for their principal function is 
to place the materials which the Board 
publishes or produces where the lay 
membership of the Church can see 
and examine them. 

Four of the stores were primarily 
missionary in purpose. The Canadian 
members of the Church were far re- 
moved from the stores in the United 
States and this led to the Kitchener 
store, 

When the Board of American Mis- 
sions was striving desperately to keep 
pace with the expanding population 
in California, it was felt by the Board 
that it would help establish the place 
of the Lutheran Church in the public 
eye if a store was opened in Los An- 
geles. 

The Austin, Texas, store was placed 
there to help build the morale of the 
then Texas Synod. The ULCA con- 
stituency was not numerically strong 
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but it was growing. The store proved 


to be 
synod. 

The concern of the Board of Publi- 
cation that publications be supplied to 
the Caribbean Synod which uses the 
Spanish language in its worship and 
teaching sessions led to the organiza- 
tion within the United Lutheran 
Church of a Committee on Spanish . 
Publications in which the Board of 
American Missions, the Board of For- 
eign Missions and the Board of Pub- 
lication have representation. 

To provide a center for distribution 
of publications to Puerto Rico and 
Latin America a store was opened in 
Rio Piedras, a suburb of San Juan. 
Using the name “La Reforma,” it 
serves the Caribbean Synod and also 
the diaspora Lutheran churches in 
Central and South America. 

At the present time a total of 397 
full-time persons are in its employ. 

It would be impossible to predict 
what the Board of Publication of the 
Lutheran Church in America will con- 
sider to be its proper functions. It is 
hardly possible that they will differ 
materially from the objectives which 
now actuate the present Boards of 
Publication of the merging bodies. 
Primarily a board of publication ex- 
ists as a service agency to provide 
materials to congregations, pastors and 
lay members. It must therefore be 
alert to respond to needs as the 
Church itself makes adjustments to 
carry the gospel to a changing world. 


a rallying point for the whole 


Lutheran Women 


A missionary teacher from India gets a... 


Volkswagen View of 


WEST AFRICA 


by Ruth E. Slifer 


Drawings by Ruth Juram Smith 


Our PLANE took off from Idlewild International Airport into the pitch black, 
starless night. As it gained altitude, New York City stretched below as though 
a giant hand had scraped a fire, leaving tiny 
bright coals spread over the hearth. 

“The nerve of Napoleon!” I reflected. “What, 
Ruth, makes you think that you can teach ele- 
mentary grades out there in Liberia? What train- 
ing have you had for that?” On wandered my 
thoughts. I tried in vain to imagine what it would 
be like in Africa, what it would be like teaching 
Grades 2 and 3 and 7 and 8 all at once in one 
classroom. 

The stewardess interrupted my reverie to 
serve the supper tray. I forgot to be thankful for 
the food and the hands that had prepared it, but 
prayed instead: “Lord, a mixture of gas and air 
in these plane engines is seeing us through this 
‘inky night. Give me the wisdom to understand that just such a mixture of 
)learning and love will see me through this unknown year in Liberia. And you're 
the Pilot.” 

Three days later I was at work in the Cuttingham Experimental School 


‘classroom. No sooner was I whisked into the country and into my work, than 


Brother Paul, Ruth, Jeanie, and Butchie were unexpectedly whisked back to 
the States on medical leave ... An empty house . . . the responsibilities of com- 
plete housekeeping (which meant learning to bake my own bread)» and a 
houseboy who couldn’t “hear” me, and whom I couldn’t “hear.” 

Work, play, rest. Work, play, rest. Work, play, rest. And suddenly it was 
April. School was out and the Lutheran Mission in Liberia celebrated its Cen- 
tennial. 

On April 27, 1960, Mission House corridors swarmed with visitors. The 
Lutheran Training Institute choir dropped in for a quick change and a bit to 
eat before proceeding downtown for their final rehearsal. To accommodate ithe 
program schedule, four meals had to be served. 
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The main program was held in the garish green Centennial Pavilion (built 
in 1947 to commemorate Liberia’s century of In- 
dependence). The exterior belied the cool, com- 
fortable interior. L.T.I. choir’s music interspersed 
the speeches of many important personages. It 
was suggested that the past century belonged to 
the Lutheran Mission; the coming century be- 
longs to the Lutheran Church. And the Church 
was challenged to increase the number of pas-_ 
tors, stress man-to-man evangelism, and learn 
true stewardship. 

Liberia’s President William V. S. Tubman’s 
address climaxed the occasion. We felt especial- 
ly honored, for we knew that he had been ill with 
malaria, but nevertheless had made a determined 


effort to be at the function. 


Off to Ghana 

Up in the air again and off on a seven-week’s tour of Ghana and Nigeria. 
To my amazement, both countries were far advanced in comparison with Li- 
beria. When I had first arrived in Africa, I had been astounded at the under- 
development of Liberia. But soon I grew accustomed to it and came to think 
of no roads, no mail service, no tourist attractions, 
no people—nowhere to go and nothing to do after 
school hours as typical of the African West Coast. . 
Not at all! In these other parts, transportation and 
communication services are organized. There are 
trains and regular bus routes; mail is delivered to 
every town; Nigeria even has a TV station. There 
are many good-sized cities. People are awake to 
an appreciation of their heritage. One can visit ex- 
cellent museums to become a part of the past for 
just a fleeting moment. Of course there is still much 
to be done to gain the more abundant life—abund- 
ant from the physical as well as the spiritual point 
of view. But compared with Liberia—oh, my! 


Sunday in Accra 


Through a mutual friend, I met Erma Grove of the Mennonite Mission in 
Accra. How fortunate for me that she could take a little time off her work and 
join me in a trip around Ghana! While she finished a few last-minute jobs, 
purchased the supplies we’d need, and had her Volkswagen checked, I visited 
several of the Evangelical and Reformed Church missionaries. Their work 
is impressive, their problems much the same as mission problems everywhere 
throughout the ages—a harvest plentiful, but few laborers. I particularly en- 
joyed the spirit of their Sunday services: hymns were sung and prayers prayed 
in different languages; still the sense of unity through Christ pervaded all. Fol- 
lowing one of the services, folk sang a welcome while forming a large circle 
outside the front of the church. As one left the church, he would shake hands 
with those already in the circle, then take his place at the end of the group un- 
til everyone had gone the rounds of the “reception circle.” Then all newcomers 
were individually introduced and welcomed once more. 

Erma met me eighty miles from Accra and away we went on what turned 
out to be a ten-day, 1,600-mile trip in which we saw everything, simply every- 
thing, of Ghana. We drove over jungle-clad hills and through flat scrub brush 
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savannah. We saw modern concrete and steel cities and mud villages with each 
family walling its houses away from the others. We found attractive the color- 
ful traditional dress of the Ghanaians; we found primitive tribes still dressed 
as Adam and Eve after they’d eaten the apple. We traced wild animals with the 
‘Supreme Commander of the Ghana Army, and were traced by tsetse flies in 
turn. We slept in a 300-year-old fort overlooking the castle visited by Columbus 
in 1482. Another night we didn’t sleep. I counted 
189 mosquito bites on one leg the next morning. 
We had a flat tire. Erma took out the direction book 
and read page 32 to me while I changed a tire for 
My the first time in my life. We got lost and ended in 
B : 1 then-French territory without passports. With pro- 
1's a Hf fuse apologies to the Commandant, we returned the 

: {Ty 


R 

KOZ. ten miles to Ghana. At the Custom’s Post we com- 
I 
: 1 H \ 
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\ plained, “Why didn’t you tell us we were leaving 
ki t the country?” Replied the officer, “But you didn’t 
e ask.” 
Hospitality in Nigeria 

Enduring gratitude for the warm hospitality of 
Southern Baptist and Sudan Interior missionaries 
as I traveled from Lagos to Kano marks my remembrance of Nigeria. 

It was June, and everywhere Nigeria was getting its face cleaned and lifted 

for Independence (October 1, 1960). Streets were being broadened, roads paved, 
ew government buildings erected, housing projects enlarged. Already Infor- 
nation Office personnel were busy planning transportation and housing for the 
any levels of guests who would be coming. And yet, in many cities, these folk 
took time to show me around town. 
Back in Liberia, vacation ended when Mabel Franklin, the other teacher at 
Cuttingham Experimental, and I started to acces- 
sion, catalogue, and make cards for the eight hun- 
dred books that had been collecting in the library 
over the past several years. We lost track of the 
amount of extra time spent on that job. Figure it 
out at one hour to completely process ten to fifteen 
books! 

August 1 introduced a new school year with 
twenty-four students (double last year’s enroll- 
ment). My assignment was Grades 5, 6, 7. It was 
a shock to find that, according to standardized tests, many of the older students 
dare far behind the average in the States both in materials learned and in habits 
»f study. It has meant longer hours and higher goals than heretofore. 

We are learning other things in school, too. We’ve learned that termite mud 
Woesn’t make satisfactory clay for modeling maps! We’re learning about this 
country in which we live. Our upper classes visited the 90,000-acre Firestone 
Rubber Plantation. We are also planning to visit an iron mine, and to watch 
come diamond panning along the way. 
| But most important—some are learning the wisdom of daily effort, the satis- 
action of a hard day’s work well done, and the joy of recognizing aptitudes un- 
kealized until now. 


Having completed a one-year teaching assignment at the Cuttingham Experimental 
“I0chool (for missionaries’ children) in Liberia, Miss Ruth Slifer will return after a fur- 

jough this year to her regular position in Kodiakanal, India, where she teaches mis- 
jionaries’ children at Kodiakanal School. 
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Monaco Again 

Honors Dr, Schweitzer 

Monte Carlo, Monaco—(RNS)—This 
Catholic principality ruled by Prince 
Rainier and Princess Grace again has 
honored Dr. Al- 
bert Schweitzer, 
famous Protes- 
tant medical 
missionary, by 
this postage 
stamp bearing 
his credo: “Re- 
spect de la Vie.” (Reverence for Life). 
It depicts an ant on the palm of a man’s 
hand, symbolizing the reverence Dr. 
Schweitzer believes man should show 
for all lower forms of life. Monaco hon- 
ored the missionary in 1955 on the oc- 
casion of his eightieth birthday with a 
series of stamps commemorating his 
work in Lambarene, Republic of Ga- 
bon, Equaterial Africa. 


Peru Gets First Two 
Scandinavian Pastors 

Lima, Peru—(LWF)—A few months 
ago, this South American republic had 
no resident Scandinavian pastor to 
look after the several hundred Lu- 
therans from Europe’s northern coun- 
tries who either reside here or work 
on ships that stop at Callao. 

Now it has two: Norwegian Pastor 
Odd Knaevelsrud, who has served in 
Ecuador under the Lutheran World 
Federation, and Danish Pastor Karsten 
Norgaard, who arrived at Callao to 
open a Scandinavian seamen’s center. 


4 LCA Seminaries Plan 

One School in Chicago 
Chicago—NLC—The Lutheran 

School of Theology at Chicago has 

been chosen as the name of the new 

seminary being planned through con- 
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Germany. 


ORL 


solidation of existing institutions of 
the four church bodies merging to 
form the Lutheran Church in Amer- 
ica. 

The proposed school will succeed 
Augustana Theological Seminary of 
the Augustana Lutheran Church, Chi- 
cago Lutheran Theological Seminary 
of the United Lutheran Church in 
America, Grand View Seminary of the 
American Evangelical Lutheran 
Church and Suomi Theological Semi- 
nary of the Finnish Evangelical Lu- 
theran Church (Suomi Synod). 

An enrollment of approximately 500 
is contemplated at the school, which 
will offer a broad curriculum and 
probably begin to function Jan. 1963. 


New West Berlin Church 
Replacing War Victim 
Berlin—(RNS)—West Berlin’s new 
Evangelical Kaiser Wilhelm Memorial 
Church is rising beside the half-shat- 
tered tower of the old church named 
for Wilhelm I, first Kaiser of modern 
The $1,500,000 octagonal 


structure of stone and glass, with 2 
separate steeple and baptistry, will re- 
place the worship house destroyed 
during World War II. Church officials 
wanted to demolish the old tower but 
Berliners demanded that “Old Faith- 
ful” be retained. 


Lutheran Womer 


| Prayers for the Family. By Josephine 
| and Christopher Bunch. Fleming H. 
_ Revell Company. Westwood, New 
| Jersey. 62 pages. $1.50 


For THOSE who feel the need for a 
\ book of written prayers, Prayers for 
| the Family may prove to be very help- 
i ful. Written by an Anglican vicar and 
|his wife, the prayers are simple and 
«deal with a multitude of everyday 
subjects. 
| While each one emphasizes some 
‘particular concern in the family or 
ithe world, the total scope ranges from 
‘quarreling to serenity, sports to mis- 
sions. A handy index of titles by sub- 
jject matter makes it a ready aid, even 
‘in the preparation of devotions for a 
church organization. 


EuNIcE E. Ketso 


'Who’s Beat. By Betty Carlson. Au- 
gustana Press. Rock Island, Illinois. 
1961. 101 pages. $1.75. 


Wuo’s Beat? is a book born from 
the author’s experiences. The beat 
generation came to her attention a 
couple of years ago, and she visited 
them in their hangouts in San Fran- 
cisco. 

Beatniks are those who are search- 
‘ing by sitting, not by doing. They are 
‘seared, lazy, selfish, self-centered. 
hey are afraid to be real men and 
real women. And sad to say there are 
eatniks in the Church. Furthermore, 
‘Miss Carlson says, 

“T continue to ‘marvel’ how it is pos- 
sible for so many church people to 


er than the story of Saul’s conversion. 
In each chapter the author portrays 
some characteristic of a Christian. 
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“To be honest, the only exciting and 
free individuals I know today are those 
who are following Jesus Christ,” de- 
clares Miss Carlson. 

Miss Carlson contributes a weekly 
feature article, “I Love People,” to the 
Rockford Morning Star and is author 
of the book, Of Mice and People. 

C. OpMAN 


Your Neighbor’s Faith. By William A. 
Poovey. Augsburg Publishing House, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 1961. 139 
pages. $1.75. 


Written in a popular vein, this book 
offers concise comparative studies 
from a Lutheran point of view of other 
Christian denominations as well as re- 
ligious groups which are not consid- 
ered a part of the Christian Church, 
such as the Mormons, Christian Sci- 
entists, and Jehovah Witnesses. The 
chapters are a reprint of articles which 
appeared in One magazine. 


Play Activities for the Retarded Child. 
By Bernice Wells Carlson and Dav- 
id R. Ginglend. Abingdon Press, 
Nashville, Tenn. 1961. 224 pages. 
$4.00. 


Based on sound psychological prin- 
ciples, this book offers assistance to 
parents and teachers in planning ben- 
eficial play for the retarded child, 
which will not only develop him so- 
cially, physically, mentally, and emo- 
tionally, but also give him many hours 
of happy activity. 


Order these books from the Augus- 
tana Book Concern, Rock Island, IIl.; 
the Finnish Book Concern, Hancock, 
Mich.; or the Lutheran Church Supply 
Stores, 2900 Queen Lane, Philadelphia 
29, Pa., or their branch store nearest 
you. 
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Wieditation 
‘A bounding in Thanksgiving” 


by Emily J. Werner 


IN THE BIBLE sTUDY at the Triennial Convention of the United Lutheran 
Church Women in September, women will center their thinking in the Letter 
of Paul to the Colossians—a rich treasure house in which Paul sets before us 
the heights and depths of all that is ours in Christ. Sure- 
ly it should be a productive experience for all who wili 
be attending the convention to be living with this letter 
in the intervening months that remain. 

The convention theme, “Abounding in Thanksgiv- 
ing,” is taken from Colossians 2:7. This verse alone is 
worthy of much thought: 

“As therefore you received Christ Jesus the Lord, so 
live in him, rooted and built up in him and established in 
the faith, just as you were taught, abounding in thanks- 
giving.” (Col. 2:6-7, RSV) 

“Just as you received Christ, so go on living in 
Him—in simple faith. Grow out of Him as a plant grows 
out of the soil it is planted in, becoming more and more sure of your ‘ground,’ 
and your lives will overflow with joy and thankfulness.” (Phillips) 

What a picture of the Christian life this presents! It begins with God, not 
with ourselves, with his greatest of all gifts, Jesus Christ the Lord (given to us 
in the Holy Spirit at baptism). We have received him, Paul points out. And 
having received him, we are to live in him, day by day letting his indwelling 
presence become real in the experiences of life. He is the Source and Strength 
of our life. As we experience his faithfulness and all-sufficient grace, we shall 
know a deep, overflowing thankfulness that will increasingly motivate us to 
respond to his love. Moreover, such thankfulness will be a sure defense against 
any temptation to follow false teachings and turn our backs on Christ. 

This brings us to the heart of Paul’s purpose in writing this letter and to 
the point at which we need to read the letter through thoughtfully. 

It is evident, from 1:21-23, 2:8, and 2:16-23, that false teachers are seeking 
tu lead the Colossians astray, teaching that Christ is only one of many medi- 
ators between man and God, that legalistic observances are essential, that the 
angels are to be worshiped, and that men are to subdue the flesh by submitting 
to certain man-made ascetic regulations. 

How wise Paul is as he deals with this problem! Before ever mentioning 
the false teachers, he holds up Christ, who is the heart of the gospel, “the vis- 
ible expression of the invisible God.” Through him alone we have been recon- 
ciled to God. 

Prayer: Grant, our Father, that as we have received Christ Jesus our Lord, so 


ae may live in him... established in the faith . . . abounding in thanksgiving. 
men. 


Emily J. Werner 


This is the first of three meditations written on the theme of the Triennial Con- 
vention of the United Lutheran Church Women, “Abounding in Thanksgiving.” Dr. 
Emily J. Werner, professor of Bible, Biblical Seminary, New York, will conduct the 
daily Bible studies at the Convention. 
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Araver Concerns for Fulv 


Let us unite in prayer each day for one of the following concerns, praying for... 


A demonstration of neighborliness among Christians as the world rapidly 
becomes a neighborhood. 
New writers in new nations who are writing for new literates. 
This year’s mission studies on “Latin America” and “Churches for New 
Times” that the Christian mission in these areas may become better known. 
Gratitude for the blessings of freedom and a willingness to accept the re- 
sponsibility it imposes. 
Conscientious effort to “keep the sabbath day holy.” 
Blessings on the congregational and regional “get acquainted” meetings 
being sponsored within the merging church bodies. 
Gratitude for dedicated playwrights, actors, technicians, and film producers 
who use their talents to communicate the gospel. 
Greater international co-operation among Lutheran publishing houses that 
the printed Word may be spread more quickly and widely. 
Repentance among men and nations for the social wrongs that infect the 
earth. 
Health and wisdom for missionaries in their many vicissitudes. 
More Christian workers and chaplains to meet the overwhelming needs of 
hospital patients and staff. 
The national Fellowship of Indian Workers meeting this week to express 
repentance over Indian-white relations and to work toward a spiritually 
mature attitude in the churches. 
“O God, pull out of my heart all the weeds and dry grass, and let each hol- 
low be filled with thine own self.” (Prayer of a Mexican mother.) 
Appreciation for the ability to read and the abundance of good reading 
available in our language. 
God’s presence and direction for young Christians in times of indecision. 
A clearer understanding of the Church and its mission in today’s world. 
Gratitude for the devoted service of staff members in church offices. 
Perceptive hearts that can see and give thanks for God’s love and care 
each day. 
Forgiveness and enlightenment for those who are misled by false teachings. 
More Christians to strive to be a transforming leaven in their community. 
The Jewish people, who first gave the gospel to the world. 
Deepening of spiritual life of those attending summer retreats. 
Gratitude for men and women who planted the church in our community. 
Wisdom to do the work that is relevant to the work God wants done in the 
world. 
The Christians we know in every part of the world. 
New literates that their knowledge may lead them into the abundant life. 
God’s guidance in helping man adjust to the rapid social changes taking 
place in the world. 
Gratitude for Christian leadership in some of the new nations. 
Willingness to be changed by God so that we can meet the challenge of 
change in our times. 
Re-examination of our faith and relationship to the Church. 
Unrelenting efforts against the sale of pornagraphic literature. 

$)5) 
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Let 


Praver Concerns for August 


us unite in prayer each day for one of the following concerns, praying fornicate. 


A genuine desire to share each other’s burdens. 

Medical missionaries and national workers serving in hospitals, leprosari- 
ums, and health centers throughout the world. 

Forgiveness for materialism and pride, which deadens life. 

All churches that they may work together in harmony, witnessing to the 
world their unity in Christ. 

The lonely who dwell on isolated frontiers, plains, and mountains. 

Children receiving Christian education through Sunday school by mail. 
Agricultural and industrial migratory workers that they may find the © 
Church welcoming them wherever they move. ‘ 
Special blessings on those pastors, their families, and parish workers who | 
selflessly serve in difficult, dangerous, or nameless places. 

The numberless faithful Christians who pray and give for Christ’s mission 
to the world. 

Thanksgiving for Christians young in the faith. 

The Third Assembly of the World Council of Churches in New Delhi this 
fall that it may witness powerfully to Christ, the Light of the world. 

A change of heart in governments and officials who use their power for 
religious repression. . 
The glad sense of God’s presence for the disheartened and the distraught. 
Asylum for Cuban refugees and a response of Christians to their needs. 
Independence Day, India. God’s guidance for the Prime Minister and other 
Indian leaders in the tremendous tasks before them. 

The convention of the American Evangelical Lutheran Church and the | 
WMS meeting in conventions this week. 
God’s loving care and protection for loved ones traveling or working in 
distant places. 

Praise to Almighty God for the beautiful world he has created. 

A hastening of the day when nations will become one, when war will be 
abolished, and when we shall all peacefully live together as brothers in 
God’s holy family. (A Chinese Christian’s prayer.) | 
The removal of barriers of unbelief for those earnestly seeking Christ. | 
For all missionaries, that with lips and life they may give witness to Christ. | 
Thanksgiving for the fellowship of the Churches of other nations. 

Readiness to open our homes to people of other races. 
Gratitude for the new spirit of charity manifest in relations between the | 
Roman Catholic and the Evangelical Churches of Latin America. 
The Bible Societies throughout the world, who have been pioneers in the | 
translation and distribution of the Serres: 


Means to increase the publication of Christian literature for new literates. 
Grace to love the loveless and unlovable. 


Gratitude for the ecumenical movement through which Christians are striv- , 
ing to find that unity which Christ wills for his Church. 


The guidance of all who are wor king to achieve Lutheran unity. 
The lay people who serve God in many kinds of church work. 


Books necessary in all languages for training young men for the ministry. 


Lutheran Women 
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Program Helps 
August Topic: 

IN GOD'S IMAGE 


| Author: Isobel S. Letts 


CLIPPING MAGAZINES and the daily 
newspapers is easy enough “home- 
work” for anyone during the warm 

| August week ahead of your meeting. 
This is one of the assignments the au- 
'thor suggests to arouse advance inter- 
‘est in the topic “In God’s Image.” As 
/a starter, see page 16 of this issue, and 
| page 40 for a follow-up program. 


Four headline social issues—com- 
/mercialism on Sunday, drug addiction, 
gambling, and obscene literature are 
‘the “Marred Images” set forth in four 
| brief dialogues, discussion starters, in 
. Part I. Small circle groups probably 
» will choose only the one subject of the 
/ tour which they most want to discuss— 
‘the one most pertinent to their commu- 
jnity. Large groups could divide into 
four sections, each one discussing a 
( different issue. 


“When the Bible Looks at Man,” Part 
il of the topic, shows through selected 
readings what a contrast there is be- 
vween the passages of Scripture and the 
stories dramatized as discussion start- 
ers. This part of course is basic to the 
program as a whole or any part of it. 


What the Church has to say about 
each of these four social problems is 
presented clearly and concisely in Part 
Ill. In Part IV, likewise, are to be 
found clearly defined under A, B, C, 
and D, “Questions for Discussion and 
Suggestions for Action.” Even the 
‘smallest, most inexperienced group will 
find it very easy to select what they 
need. 

The topic for August has something 
of vital importance for every woman in 
the Church. Some women undoubtedly 
will want to dig deeper into these so- 
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cial issues which have been highlighted. 
For them the author has provided a list 
of pamphlets and books under “Sup- 
plementary Resources” at the end of 
the program. Pursuing these scientific, 
government and church materials on 
the four subjects could result in some 
significant action in the community. 


About the Author 


It’s a Social Action family! Isobel 
Letts, the wife of Dr. Harold Letts, for- 
mer Secretary of Social Action for the 
Board of Social Missions, ULCA, and 
currently serving the National Council 
of Churches in the same capacity, in 
her own right contributes usefully to 
the program of Lutheran women. She 
serves on the Executive Board of 
ULCW, has been synodical Secretary 
for Education in New Jersey, has con- 
tributed articles on social missions to 
the magazine, and now we watch with 
keen interest for her program booklet, 
The Role of the Christian Woman. 


September Topic: 


“HOW BIG IS MY WORLD?” 
Author: Mrs. Virgil B. Sease 


IMAGINE encouraging “less talking” as 
a method for achieving the purpose of 
this program! But you quickly dis- 
cover that the author says “less talking 
and more thinking.” Also that the pro- 
gram material allows for a variety of 
treatments. 

At the program workshop where, we 
assume, this first of the new series of 
topics was carefully prepared, those 
scheduled to lead soon discovered that 
silence is no indication of inactivity. 
Instead, those who participate in this 
program will find that contemplating 
“how big is my world” can be a stren- 
uous mental and spiritual exercise. 


The leader sets the process in motion 
637/ 


with simple “thinking starters,” “Mod- 
ern Parables.” A self test to discover 
our mental horizons needs no pencil, 
paper, or even voice. “How Is My Vi- 
sion” requires only an individual per- 
sonal checkup. Relating our mental 
outlook to our spiritual development, 
likewise calls for quiet “Meditation” 
and “Dedication” as the group is asked 
to think the answers to three simple, 
personal questions. 

Because this topic is the first of the 
1961-62 series, it calls for under its 
fifth part, “Enlarging Mental Horizons,” 
a display and a preview of educational 
tools. Here discussion on action is 
called for—the program thus far hav- 
ing emphasized the motive behind the 
action. Devotions appropriately close 
the session. 

One leader with conviction herself 
about the subject can ably present this 
program. Through her voice, unhur- 
ried manner but bright spirit she can 
create a mood to encourage the listen- 
ers to think and meditate. She should 
be enthusiastic in leading the discus- 
sion into expressions of possible ac- 
tion—and patient also. 

If more leaders are to be used, there 
are many possibilities, such as in relat- 
ing the short “Modern Parables,” de- 


scribing the tools under “Enlarging 
Mental Horizons,” reading the Scrip- 
tures, and so forth. 

This is an especially appealing pro- 
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gram for the opening of the “Fall se- — 


mester” in your women’s group. It is 
bound to draw response from the most 
timid, and to be thought provoking for 
all. 


About the Author 


Rosalyn Summer Sease (Mrs. Virgil | 
B.) knows programing for women’s — 


groups, as her long list of popular top- 
ics and the several program booklets 
she has written can attest. She has been 
a frequent contributor through maga- 
zine articles as well. 

Under NCCCUSA, she is a member 
of the Commission on Missionary Edu- 
cation, is on the Executive Committee 
of World Literacy and Christian Liter- 
ature, and has represented the ULCA 
in various roles. 

Mrs. Sease has served as a member 
of the Board of Parish Education of 
ULCA. She was a chairman of the Ed- 
ucation Division of ULCW. Of her Del- 
aware District she has been president, 
and in her own congregation in Wil- 
mington, a creative leader in women’s 
work. 


RESERVATIONS FOR SPECIAL EVENTS 
ULCW Triennial Convention, Chicago, Ill—September 9-13, 1961 


_Clip this and send it before August 15 with remittance for desired reser- 
vations to: Mrs. Claud R. Williams, 6424 North Navajo Ave., Chicago 46, Illinois. 


Name 


Synod 


Number of reservations wanted 


Ls COC yeLnCS Ce ONC mn Cm) Cece 0 


Als 'el'e (oWe) 10a) q)e.e 0, 10,0) sae fee 


70) oy OF7e 10) 0:0: © ehiee) ‘eo (e),0.10) 9:0. (eye yle- 16.18) (elke) 0! ei see 


@ 06 0 0) \e © 0/0) 6:0 (0) 6'\6) ©] 0| 0: 010 le 0, 0) © 6 16 hua e56) 6) 6) se) oeeanel 


ajoue el #10 le Ol esl ee 0 tear eae 


db) Oh iee le se eke tne. vhieleis) a 
0/0) ©. 0)10: 10) While: 's 0 eLe, eee wise) e) 8 aie 


[_] Bus transportation for Sunday, Sept. 10 @ $1.00 


[_] Luncheon for Tuesday, Sept. 12 


@ $3.50 
Total enclosed: 


These tickets will be held for you at the registration desk in Chicago. 
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Script by Mae Hurley Ashworth 
Photographs by Steve Schapiro _ 


A TERRIFYING CRIME is being committed against the 


young people of America today—the sale of illegal narcotics. 


This color filmstrip shows through case studies and well- 


authenticated facts, how lives are wrecked by the “hook” of 
drugs and how our society is threatened by narcotics-induced 
- crime. What church and community groups can do to com- 


bat the evil is detailed in photographs and text. 


The Hook correlates with the August program topic 
“In God’s Image” by Isobel Letts and may be used as 
supplemental to it or as a further study on social wrongs. 


ps 
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Excellent for a parents’ or church family night program 
also. Purchase price $6. 


Order from. 


AUDIO VISUAL SERVICE _ _ 
2445 Park Avenue, Minneapolis 4, Minn, 


or 
LUTHERAN CHURCH SUPPLY STORES 
2900 Queen Lane, Philadelphia 29, Pa. 


or 


the branch store nearest you. 


